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LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


[The last Annual Report of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
contains a full account, which has been prepared by the Director, Dr. 
Howe, of that most remarkable being, Laura Bridgman, a girl who is 
wholly deaf, dumb, and blind, almost, if not quite, destitute of the power 
of smell, and has but a very faint and imperfect sense of taste. Of 
course, the only remaining organ of communication between her mind 
and the world, is the sense of touch, of which so little use is commonly 
made in the acquisition of knowledge. Her story is full of instruction 
and pathos. 

It is full of instruction, because it shows how far the skill of a teacher 
can go towards supplying even the deprivations of nature. This, how- 
ever, is only the ordinary effect, which pupils exhibit, who are educated 
at institutions for the blind, and for the deaf and dumb. Ever since the 
time of the Abbé Haiiy, it has been remarked that the blind and the 
deaf mutes, who had received a regular education at institutions spe- 
cially provided for them, have been better scholars, both as it respects 
the extent and the accuracy of their attainments, than those who have 
been educated in the ordinary schools. The solution is obvious. It 
has been deemed a task of vast difficulty to educate children, destitute 
of either of the two grand organs of sense,—the eye and the ear, 
through which knowledge is usually conveyed to the mind ; and to over- 
come this difficulty, none but the ablest teachers have been supposed 
competent. The ablest, therefore, both in the knowledge of principles 
and in the art of applying them, have been procured ; they have been 
aided by all necessary implements and apparatus; they have not been 
overburdened with numbers; they have enjoyed all favoring influences 
from without ; and, as a consequence, their pupils, even with a deficiency 
of senses, have surpassed others, who possessed a complement. _ Hence 
it has been often said by visiters to these institutions, that sight and hear- 
ing, although very convenient, seem not to be essential to the acquisition 
of knowledge in any of its departments. The true inference to be 
derived from the fact is this ;—if able teachers, under circumstances 
otherwise propitious, can command such assiedines success, notwith- 
standing some of the most powerful auxiliaries of nature are wanting, 
what might not be accomplished under the direction of equal ability, 
where all the senses exist in full perfection ? 

This case is most instructive, also, because never before, in the his- 
tory of the race, have the two circumstances coéxisted, of a develop- 
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ment of the mental faculties being delayed to so late a period of life, 
and taking place, at last, under the eye of a profound and philosophical 
observer. In the case of common infants or children, their tastes and 
tempers are much oftener imbibed from abroad, than they are projected 
outward by an innate force. The habits, manners, customs, and con- 
versation of the family and of society, are constantly pouring influences 
into the mind, which always mingle with, often check, and sometimes 
overwhelm, the natural forthputtings of the soul, so that when those 
tendencies begin to be manifested, which go to the formation of char- 
acter, we do not know what ingredients were first received from abroad, 
and then merely returned whence they came, and what have issued, 
unchanged, from the secret fountains of the spirit. We do not know 
whether the flame comes from a central fire, or from the combustibles 
with which we have fed it. But here is a case of mental isolation,—a 
development and growth, equally unaided by external cultivation and 
untrammelled by coercion, and hence borrowing little or nothing from a 
foreign source. In the dark recesses of this child’s mind, her faculties, 
for years, were silently at work ; and if no power interfered to assist 
and guide, as little did any interfere to stifle or pervert them. After 
sufficient time has elapsed for them to acquire definite tendencies, they 
are fortunately brought under the watchful eye of one, who, by an art 
which seems little less than miraculous, is able to open a communica- 
tion with them. To him their condition is revealed, and by him it is 
faithfully reported ; so that, in regard to this individual, we have such a 
view of original tendencies, unelevated by a good, undebased by a bad 
education, as never before was submitted to human inspection. 

The story is full of pathos. How intensely interesting is the thought, 
that here is a spirit kindred to our own, equally susceptible with ours, 
of pleasure from all the beauties and harmonies of nature, yet to whom 
the green and flowery earth, the sun, the magnificence of the starry 
heavens, have no existence! An ocean of light flows around, but no 
ray enters the dark dwelling-place of her spirit ; for her, in vain does 
the dew-drop sparkle, the rainbow shine, or the aurora spread its cor- 
uscations across the face of the heavens. She hears not the affection- 
ate tones of the human voice, nor the music of the many-stringed harp 
of Nature ; for the roar of the thunder-cloud, or of the ocean when 
the storm puts forth its strength, vibrates as powerlessly upon her ear, 
as the hum of an insect’s wing, or the fall of a ripple on the sea-shore. 
Her spirit seems a misplaced AZolian, waiting for the touch of a zephyr 
that never shall reach its living chords, and wake them to melody. 
Instead of all we see and hear, she is surrounded by the perpetual 
blackness of midnight, and she dwells in the voiceless silence of a 
desert ;—beneath her is a barren and unfragrant earth ; above, the sky 
is an empty vault; and she traces the boundaries of the universe with 
her fingers’ ends. Yet she is happy. Precious and numberless as are 
the delights, which, like swift couriers, are forever passing and _repass- 
ing, between the outward and the inward world, through the avenues of 
the senses, yet these are infinitely far from being the richest enjoyments 
which the Giver of all has bestowed. She has such a love of knowl- 
edge, that the most trivial acquisition is a luxury, which love, indeed, 
all children would have, were it not destroyed by mismanagement ;— 
she has sentiments of generosity, of justice, of affection, of modesty, 
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(which, if not one of the virtues, has been well said to be the basis of 
them all,) and in these she has exhaustless resources of happiness. 

If there are any who are touched with compassion at the privations 
of this interesting child, and who would gladly contribute from their 
time, their labor, or their wealth, to solace her condition ; let them look 
around in their own streets, or neighborhoods, and they will not fail to 
find neglected or misguided children, who are as truly shut out from 
innocent pleasures, from all the delights and the rewards of virtue, as 
is this girl from the voice of men and the light of day ;—these untortu- 
nate beings let them succor and reclaim, and at the shrine of Infinite 
Goodness it will be a more acceptable offering, than if they could have 
wrought the miracle of giving eyes to the blind, or ears to the deaf. 

In contemplating this case, and others also, which more than com- 
pensate in their number for the less intensity of their interest, we see 
the inappreciable value of the services of the Director, who manages 
this institution, An ordinary man might, perhaps, have managed it, 
and made it productive, from year to year, of a moderate amount of 
good ; but it is wholly owing to the character of Dr. Howe, to his judg- 
ment, his knowledge, and the ene rgy of his benevolent impulses, that 
this beautiful child, with so many others, has been rescued from a cloomy 
and miserable existence, and that the institution over which he presides 
has enjoyed such an unexampled degree of prosperity, as to be ac- 
counted, throughout the civilized world, the first of its kind. — Ep.} 


Lavra Brineman has become extensively known. Human sympa- 
thies are always ready to be poured out in proportion to the amount of 
human suffering. The privation of any one sense is supposed to be a 
dreadful calamity, and calls at once for our sympathy with the sufferer 
but when a human being is known to be deaf, dumb, blind, without 
smell, and with imperfect taste, that being excites the tender compas- 
sion of all who feel, and become ‘s an object of great curiosity to those 
who reflect, as well as fecl. When the supposed sufferer is a child— 
a girl—and of pleasing appearance, the sympathy and the interest are 
naturally increased. 

Such is the case with our beloved pupil, Laura Bridgman; and so 
general is the interest which she has excited, and so numerous are the 
inquiries concerning her, that I have thought it would be showing 
proper respect to the public of this section of the country, to publish a 
short history of her case. It is true, an account of the manner of 
teaching her, and of her progress from year to year, hi S. been given'in 
the reports of 1838, °39, and ’40. But these reports ate seldom pre- 
served ; and hundreds of people have seen her for the first time during 
the last year. I therefore submit the following imperfect outline of her 
history. 

She was born in Hanover, New Hampshire, on the twenty-first of 
December, 1829. She is described as having béen a very sprightly 
and pretty infant, with bright blue eyes. She was, however, so puny 
and feeble, until she was a year and a half old, that her parents hardly 
hoped to rear her. She was subject to severe fits, which scemed to 

rack her frame almost beyond its power of endurance, and life was held 
by the feeblest tenure ; but when a year and a half old, «she seemed to 
rally, the dangerous symptoms subsided, and at twenty months old, she 


was perfectly well. 
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Then her mental powers, hitherto stinted in their growth, rapidly 
developed themselves ; and during the four months of health which she 
enjoyed, she appears (making due allowance for a fond mother’s ac- 
count) to have displayed a considerable degree of intelligence. 

But suddenly she sickened again ; her disease raged with great vio- 
lence during five weeks, when her eyes and ears were inflamed, sup- 
purated, and their contents were discharged. But though sight and 
hearing were gone forever, the poor child’s sufferings were not ended ; 
the fever raged during seven weeks ; “ for five months she was kept in 
bed, in a darkened room; it was a year before she could walk un- 
supported, and two years before she could sit up all day.” It was 
now observed that her sense of smell was almost entirely destroyed, 
and consequently, that her taste was much blunted. 

It was not until four years of age, that the poor child’s bodily health 


‘seemed restored, and she was able to enter upon her apprenticeship of 


life and the world. 
But what a situation was hers! The darkness and the silence of the 


tomb were around her; no mother’s smile called forth her answering 
smile,—no father’s voice taught her to imitate his sounds,—to her, 
brothers and sisters were but forms of matter which resisted her touch, 
but which differed not from the furniture of the house, save in warmth 
and in the power of locomotion; and not even in these respects from 
the dog and the cat. 

But the immortal spirit which had been implanted within her could 
not die, nor be maimed nor mutilated ; and though most of its avenues 
of communication with the world were cut off, it began to manifest it- 
self through the others. As soon as she could walk, she began to ex- 
plore the room, and then the house ; she became familiar with the form, 
density, weight, and heat, of every article she could lay her hands 
upon. She followed her mother, and felt of her hands and arms, as 
she was occupied about the house ; and her disposition to imitate Jed her 
to repeat every thing. She even learned to sew a little, and to knit. 

Her affections, too, began to expand, and seemed to be lavished upon 
the members of her family with peculiar force. 

But the means of communication with her were very limited; she 
could only be told to go to a place by being pushed ; or to come to one 
by a sign of drawing her. Patting her gently on the head signified ap- 


. probation; on the back, disapprobation. — - 


She showed every disposition to learn, and manifestly began to use a 
natural language of her own; she had a sign to express her idea of 
each member of the family ; as drawing her fingers down each side of 
her face, to allude to the whiskers of one ; twirling her hand around, 
in imitation of the motion of a spinning-wheel, for another; and so on. 
But although she received all the aid that a kind mother could bestow, 
she soon began to give proof of the importance of language to the de- 
velopment of human character ;—caressing and chiding will do for in- 
fants and dogs, but not for children ; and by the time Laura was seven 
years old, the moral effects of her privation began to appear. There 
was nothing to control her will but the absolute power of another, and 
humanity revolts at this; she had already begun to disregard all but the 
sterner nature of her father ; and it was evident, that as the propensi- 
ties should increase with her physical growth, so would the difficulty of 
restraining them increase. 
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At this time, I was so fortunate as to hear of the child, and immedi- 
ately hastened to Hanover, to see her. I found her with a well-formed 
figure ; a strongly-marked, nervous-sanguine temperament ; a large and 
beautifully-shaped head, and the whole system in healthy action. 

Here seemed a rare opportunity of benefiting an individual, and of 
trying a plan, for the education of a deaf and blind person, which I had 
formed on seeing Julia Brace, at Hartford. 

The parents were easily induced to consent to her coming to Boston, 
and on the 4th of October, 1837, they brought her to the. Institution, 

For a while, she was maa bewildered ; and after waiting about two 
weeks, until she became acquainted with her new locality, and some- 
what familiar with the inmates, the attempt was made to give her a 
knowledge of arbitrary signs, by which she could interchange thoughts 
with others. 

There was one of two ways to be adopted ; either to go on to build 
up a language of signs on the basis of the natural language which she 
had already commenced herself, or to teach her the purely arbitrary 
language in common use; that is, to give her a sign for every individ- 
ual thing, or to give her a knowledge of letters, by a combination of 
which she might express her idea of the existence, and the mode and 
condition of existence, of any thing. The former would have been 
easy, but very ineffectual ; the latter seemed very difficult, but, if ac- 
complished, very effectual ; I determined, therefore, to try the latter. 

The first experiments were made by taking articles in common use, 
such as knives, forks, spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon them labels 
with their names printed in raised letters. These she felt of very carefully, 
and soon, of course, distinguished that the crooked lines, s p 0 on, dif- 
fered as much from the crooked lines, k e y, as the spoon differed from 
the key in form. 

Then small, detached labels, with the same words printed upon them, 
were put into her hands ; and she soon observed that they were similar to 
the ones pasted on the articles. She showed her perception of this simi- 
larity by laying the label, k e y, upon the key, and the label, spoon, 
upon the spoon. She was encouraged here by the natural sign of ap- 
probation, patting on the head. 

The same process was then repeated with all the articles which she 
could handle; and she very easily learned to place the proper labels 
upon them. It was evident, however, that the only intellectual exer- 
cise was that of imitation and memory. She recollected that the label, 
b o-o k, was placed upon a book, and she repeated the process first from 
imitation, next from memory, with only the motive of love of approba- 
tion, but apparently without the intellectual perception of any relation 
between the things. 

After a while, instead of labels, the individual letters were given to 
her on detached bits of paper; they were arranged side by side, so as 
to spell book, key, &c.; then they were mixed up in a heap, and a 
sign was made for her to arrange them herself, so as to express the 
words book, key, &c.; and she did so. 

Hitherto, the process had been mechanical, and the success about 
as great as teaching a very knowing dog a variety of tricks. The 
poor child had sat in mute amazement, and patiently imitated every 


thing her teacher did; but now the truth began to flash upon her—her 
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intellect began to work,—she perceived that here was a way by which 
she could herself make up a sign of any thing that was in her own 
mind, and show it to another mind ; and at once her countenance 
lighted up with a human expression : it was no longer a dog, or par- 
rot,—it was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of 
union with other spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment w hen 
this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its light to her counte- 
nance; [ saw that the great obstacle was overcome, and that hence- 
forward nothing but patient and persevering, but plain and straight- 
forward efforts were to be used. 

The result, thus far, is quickly related and easily conceived ; but not 
so was the process; for many weeks of apparently unprofitable labor 
were passed, before it was eflected. 

When it was said above, that a sign was-made, it is intended to say, 
that the action was performed by her teacher, she feeling of his hands, 
and then imitating the motion. 

The next step was to procure a set of mefal types, with the different 
letters of the alphabet cast upon their ends; also a board, in which 
were square holes, into which holes she could set the types, so that the 
letters on their ends could alone be above the surface. 

Then, on any article being handed to her,—for instance, a pencil, or 
a watch,—she would select the component letters, and arrange them on 
her board, and read them with apparent pleasure. 

She was exercised for several weeks in this way, until her vocabulary 
became extensive ; and then the important step was taken of teaching 
her how to represent the different letters by the position of her fingers, 
instead of the cumbrous apparatus of the board and types. She ac- 
complished this speedily and easily, for her intellect had begun to work 
in aid of her teacher, and her progress was rapid. 

‘This was the period,—about three months after she had commenced, 
—that the first report of her case was made, in which it is stated, 
that “she had just learned the manual alphabet, as used by the deaf 
mutes ; and it is a subject of delight and wonder to see how rapidly, cor- 
rectly, and eagerly, she goes on with her labors. Her teacher gives 
her a new object,—for instance, a pencil,—first lets her examine it, and 
getan idea of its use, then teaches her how to spell it by making the signs 
for the letters with her own fingers: the child grasps her hand, and feels 
of her fingers, as the different. letters are formed—she turns her head 
a little one side, like a person listening closely—her lips are apart— 
she seems scarcely to breathe—and her countenance, at first anxious, 
gradually changes toa smile, as she comprehends the lesson. She then 
holds up her tiny fingers, and spells the word in the manual alpha- 
bet; next, she takes her types and arranges her letters; and last, to 
make sure that she is right, she takes the whole of the types compos- 
ing the word, and places them upon, or in contact with, the pencil, or 
whatever the object may be.” 

The whole of the succeeding year was passed in gratifying her eager 
inquiries for the names of every object which she could possibly handle ; ; 
in exercising her in the use of the manual alphabet; in extending in 
every possible way her knowledge of the physical relations of things, ‘and 
in proper care of her health. 

At the end of the year a report of her case was made, from which 
the following is an extract :— 
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“Tt has been ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, that she 
cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear the least sound, and never exer- 
cises her sense of smell, if she has any. Thus her mind dwells in dark- 
ness and stillness. us profound as that of a closed tomb, at midnight. 
Of beautiful sights. and sweet sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no 
conception ; nevertheless, she seems as happy and playful as a bird or 
a lamb; and the employment of her intellectual faculties, or the acquire- 
ment of a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is plainly marked 
in her expressive features. She never seems to repine, but has all the 
buoyancy and gayety of childhood. She is fond of fun and frolic, and 
when playing with the rest of the children, her shrill laugh sounds loud- 
est of the group. 

“ When left ‘alone, she seems very happy if she has her knitting or 
sewing, and will busy herself for hours; if she has no occupation, she 
evidently amuses herself by imaginary dialogues, or by recalling past 
impressions ; she counts with her fingers, or spells out names of things 
which she has recently learned, in the manual alphabet of the deaf 
mutes. In this lonely self-communion she seems to reason, reflect, and 

argue: if she spells a word wrong with the fingers of her right hand, 
he instantly strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, in sign of dis- 
approbation ; if right, then she pats herself upon the head, and looks 
pleased. She sometimes purposely spells a word wrong with the left 
hand, looks roguish for a moment and laughs, and then with the right 
hand strikes the left, as if to correct it. 

“ During the year she has attained great dexterity in the use of the 
manual alphabet of the deaf mutes; and she spells out the words and 
sentences which she knows, so fast and so deftly, that only those accus- 
tomed to this language can follow with the eye the rapid motions of her 
fingers. 

“¢ But wonderful as is the rapidity with which she writes her thoughts 
upon the air, still more so is the ease and accuracy with which she reads 
the words thus written by another, grasping their hands in hers, and 
following every movement of their fingers, as letter after letter conveys 
their meaning to her mind. It*is in this way that she converses with 
her blind playmates; and nothing can more forcibly show the power 
of mind in forcing matter to its purpose, than a meeting between them. 
For, if great talent and skill are necessary for two pantomimes to paint 
their thoughts and feelings by the movements of the body and the ex- 
pression of the countenance, how much greater the difficulty when dark- 
ness shrouds them both, and one of them can hear no sound! 

“When Laura is walking through a passage-way, with her hands 
spread before her, she knows instantly every one she meets, and passes 
them with a sign of recognition ; but if it be a girl of her own age, and 
especially if one of her favorites, there is instantly a bright smile of 
recognition—and a twining of arms—a grasping of hands—and a 
swift telegraphing upon the tiny fingers, whose rapid evolutions convey 
the thoughts and feelings from the outposts of one mind to those of the 
other. There are questions and answers—exchanges of joy or sorrow 
—there are kissings and partings—just as between little children with 
all their senses.” é' 

During this year, and six months after she had left home, her mother 
came to visit her, and the scene of their meeting was an interesting one 
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The mother stood some time, gazing with overflowing eyes upon her 
unfortunate child, who, all unconscious of her presence, was playing 
about the room. Presently Laura ran against her, and at once began 
feeling of her hands, examining her dress, and trying to find out if she 
knew her; but not succeeding here, she turned away as from a stranger, 
and the poor woman could not conceal the pang she felt that her be- 
loved child did not know her. 

She then gave Laura a string of beads which she used to wear at 
home, which were recognized by the child at once, who, with much 
joy, put them around her neck, and sought me eagerly, to say she un- 
derstood the string was from her home. 

The mother now tried to caress her; but poor Laura repelled her, 
preferring to be with her acquaintances. 

Another article from home was now given her, and she began to look 
much interested ; she examined the stranger much closer, and gave me 
to understand that she knew she came from Hanover ; she even endured 
her caresses, but would leave her with indifference at the slightest sig- 
nal. The distress of the mother was now painful to behold ; for, al- 
though she had feared that she should not be recognized, the painful re- 
ality of being treated with cold indifference by a darling child, was too 
much for woman’s nature to bear. 

After a while, on the mother taking hold of her again, a vague idea 
seemed to flit across Laura’s mind, that this could not be a stranger ; 
she therefore felt of her hands very eagerly, while her countenance as- 
sumed an expression of intense interest—she became very pale, and 
then suddenly red—hope seemed struggling with doubt and anxiety, 
and never were contending emotions more strongly painted upon the 
human face. At this moment of painful uncertainty, the mother drew 
her close to her side, and kissed her fondly, when at once the truth 
flashed upon the child, and all mistrust and anxiety disappeared from 
her flushed face, as, with an expression of exceeding joy, she eagerly 
nestled in the bosom of her parent, and yielded herself to her fond 
embraces. 

After this, the beads were all unheeded ; the playthings which were 
offered to her were utterly disregarded ; her playmates, for whom but 
a moment before she gladly left the stranger, now vainly strove to pull 
her from her mother ; and though she yielded her usual instantaneous 
obedience to my signal to follow me, it was evidently with painful re- 
luctance. She clung close to me, as if bewildered and fearful ; and 
when, after a moment, I took her to her mother, she sprang to her 
arms, and clung to her with eager joy. 

I had watched the whole scene with intense interest, being desirous 
of learning from it all I could of the workings of her mind ; but I now 
left them to indulge unobserved those delicious feelings, which those. 
who have known a mother’s love may conceive, but which cannot be 
expressed. 

The subsequent parting between Laura and her mother, showed 
alike the affection, the intelligence, and the resolution of the child ; 
and was thus noticed at the time :— 

“Laura accompanied her mother to the door, clinging close to her 
all the way, until they arrived at the threshold, where she paused and 
felt around, to ascertain who was near her. Perceiving the matron, of 
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whom she is very fond, she grasped her with one hand, holding on 
convulsively to her mother with the other, and thus she stood for a 
moment,—then she dropped her mother’s hand,—put her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and turning round, clung sobbing to the matron, while her 
mother departed, with emotions as deep as those of her child.” 

At the end of the year 1839, after she had been twenty-eight months 
under instruction, the following report was made of her case. 

Here follow a few extracts from last year’s report, which, having 
peen published in the 6th No. of the 2nd volume of this Journal, are 
now omitted.—Eb. | 

These extracts from former reports bring down the history of her 
instruction to the commencement of the year 1840, when she had been 
two years and two months under instruction. 

She had attained, indeed, about the same command of language as 
common children of three years old. Of course, her power of expres- 
sion is by no means equal to her power of conception ; for she has no 
words to express many of the perceptions and sensations which her 
mind doubtless experiences. 

I shall now notice such of the phenomena that I have remarked in 
her case during the last year, as seem most striking and important. 

I shall divide these into physical, intellectual, and moral. 

Her health has been very good. She has not grown much in height, 
but her frame has filled out. 

A perceptible change has taken place in the size and shape of her 
head ; and although, unfortunately, the measurement taken two years 
ago has been lost, every one who has been well acquainted with her, 
notices a marked increase in the size of the forehead. She is now 
just eleven years old; her height is 4 feet, 4 inches and 7-10ths. 
Her head measures 20 3-10 inches in circumference in a line drawn 
around it, and passing over the prominences of the parietal bones and 
those of the frontal bones; above this line the head rises 1 inch and 
1-10th, and is broad and “full. The measurement is 4 inches and 
2-10ths from one orifice of the ear to the other, and from the occipital 
spine to the root of the nose it is 7 inches. 

Nothing has occurred to indicate the slightest percepfion of light or 
sound, or any hope of it; and although some of those who are much 
with her suppose that her smell is more active than it was, even this 
seems very doubtful. 

It is true that she sometimes applies things to her nose, but often it 
is merely in imitation of the blind children about her; and it is unac- 
companied by that peculiar lighting up of the countenance, which is 
observable whenever she discovers any new quality in an object. 

. It was stated in the first report that she could perceive very pungent 
odors, such as that of cologne ; but it seemed to be as much by the 
irritation they produced upon the nervous membrane of the nares, as 
by any impression upon the olfactory nerve. 

It is clear that the sensation cannot be pleasurable, nor even a 
source of information to her respecting physical qualities ; for such is 
her eagerness to gain this information, that could smell serve her, she 
would exercise it incessantly. 

Those who have seen Julia Brace, or any other deaf-blind person, 
could hardly fail to observe how quickly they apply every thing which 
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they feel to the nose, and how by this incessant exercise, the smell be- 
comes almost incredibly acute. Now, with Laura this is not the case ; 
she seldom puts a new thing to her nose; and when she does, it is 
mechanically, as it were, and without any interest. 

Her sense of touch has evidently improved in acuteness ; for she 
now distinguishes more accurately the different undulations of the air, 
or the vibrations of the floor, than she did last year. She perceives 
very readily when a door is opened or shut, though she may be sitting 
at the opposite side of the room. She perceives also the tread of per- 
sons upon the floor. 

Her mental perceptions, resulting from sensation, are much more 
rapid than they were; for she now perceives, by the slightest touch, 
qualities and conditions of things, similar to those she had formerly to 
feel long and carefully for. So with persons, she recognizes her ac- 
quaintances in an instant, by touching their hands or their dress ; and 
there are probably fifty individuals, who, if they should stand in a row, 
and hold out eac!s a hand to her, would be recognized by that alone. 

The memory of these sensations is very vivid, and she will readily 
recognize a person whom she has once thus touched. Many cases of 
this kind have been noticed; such as a person shaking hands with her, 
and making a peculiar pressure with one finger, and repeating this on 
his second visit, after a lapse of many months, being instantly known 
by her. She has been known to recognize persons whom she had thus 
simply shaken hands with but once, after a lapse of six months. 

This is not more wonderful indeed, than that one should be able to 
recall impressions made upon the mind through the organ of sight, as 
when we recognize a person of whom we had but one ‘glimpse, a year 
before ; but it shows the exhaustless capacity of those organs of sense 
which the Creator has bestowed, as it were in reserve against accidents, 
and which we usually allow to lie unused and unvalued. 

The progress which she has made in intellectual acquirements, can 
be fully appreciated by those only who have seen her frequently. The 
improvement, however, is made evident, by her greater command of 
language, and by the conception which she now has of the force of 
parts of speech which, last year, she did not use in her simple sen- 
tences ; for instance, of | pronouns, which she has begun to use within 
sixmonths. Last spring, returning fatigued from her journey home, she 
complained of a pain in her side, and on being asked what caused it, 
she used these words: “ Laura did go to see mother—ride did make 
Laura side ache—horse was wrong—did not run softly.” If she were 
now to express the same thing, she would say, “I did go to see mother 
—ride did make my side ache.” This will be seen by an extract from 
her teacher’s diary of last month: “ Dec. 18th. To-day Laura asked me, 
‘ What is “voice” ?’ I told her as well as I could, that it was an im- 
pression made upon another, when people talk with their mouth. 
She then said, ‘J do not voice.’ I said, ‘Can you talk with your 
mouth’ Ans. ‘ No” ‘Why?’ ‘ Because I am very deaf and dumb,’ 
‘Can you see?’ ‘ No, because I am blind. I did not talk with fin- 
gers when I came with my mother. Doctor did teach me on fork. What 
was on fork?’ I told her paper was fixed on forks. She then said, ‘I 
did learn to read much with types. Doctor did teach me in nursery. 
Drusilla was very sick all over, ” 
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The words here given (and indeed in all cases) are precisely as she 
used them; for great care is taken to note them at the time of utter- 
ance. It will be observed that she uses the pronoun, personal and 
possessive ; and so ready is she to conceive the propriety of it, and the 
impropriety of her former method, that upon my recently saying, “ Doc- 
tor will teach Laura,” she eagerly shook my arm to correct me, and 
told me to say, “J will teach you.” She is delighted when she can 

catch any one in an error like this ; and she shows her sense of the lu- 
dicrous by laughter, and gratifies her innocent self-esteem by display- 
ing her knowledge. 

It will be observed that these words are all spelled correctly’; and 
indeed her accuracy in this respect is remarkable. She requires to 
have a word spelled to her only once, or twice at most, and she will 
seldom fail to spell it right ever afterwards. 

I will give some sentences, such as she was accustomed to use, about 
the commencement of the past year, and contrast them with those of 
later date. Riding in the stage coach with her teacher over a rough 
road, she said, “ Laura will say to man, horse will run softly—horse is 
wrong.” Sitting at breakfast she asked, “ Who did make egg?” Ans. 
“Hen.” “ With foot?” Ans. “No.” “ Laura do love egg—hen will 
make more.” 

Here are some of her sentences of a more recent date, and subse- 
quently to her learning the use of pronouns, the numbers of nouns, &c. 
Being surprised lately, that I had not examined her for some time, she 
stopped short in her lesson, and said to her teacher, “ Doctor is not 


glad that I can cipher good.” Being asked why, she said, “ Because he 


does not want me to show him sum.” She was told I was busy, and had 
gone to the city. She said, “ Horse will be much tired to go to Boston 
all days.” 

She easily learned the difference between the singular and plural 
form, but was inclined for some time to apply the rule ‘of adding s, uni- 
versally. For instance, at her first lesson she had the words arm-arms, 
hand-hands, &c.; then being asked to form the plural of bor, she said 
bors, &c., and for a long time she would form the plural by the gen- 
eral rule; as lady, ladys, &c. 

One of the girls had the mumps; Laura learned the name of the 
disease, and soon after she had it herself, but she had the swelling only 
on one side; and some one saying, “ You have got the mumps,”’ she 
replied quickly, “ No, no, [ have mump.” 

She was a long time in learning words expressive of comparison ; 
indeed her teacher quite despaired of making her understand the dif-- 
ference between good, better, and best, after having spent many days 
in the attempt. By perseverance, however. and by. giving her an idea 
of comparative sizes, she was at last enabled to use comparisons pretty 
well. She seemed to attach to the word large, when connected with 
an object, a substantive meaning, and to consider it a specific name of 
the particular thing. ‘The same difficulty perhaps occurs with common 
children, only we do not notice it; children merely observe at first ; 
comparison comes later ; and perhaps few girls six years old can be 
made to have a clear idea of the power and signification of the word 
or ; which, insignificant as it seems, has been a stumbling-block to Lau- 
ra up to this day. 
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With pronouns she had very-little difficulty. It was thought best 
at first to talk with her as one does with an infant; and she learned to 
reply in the same way. “ Laura want water—give Laura water ;” 
but she readily learned to substitute the pronoun, and now says, “ Give 
me water—I want water,’ &c. Indeed she will not allow persons to 
address her in the third person, but instantly corrects them, being 
proud to show her knowledge. 

She learned the difference between the present and past tense, last 
year, but made use of the auxiliaries ; during this year she has learned 
the method of inflecting the verb. In this process, too, her perfect 
simplicity rebukes the clumsy irregularities of our language: she 
learned jump, jumped—walk, walked, &c., until she had an idea of 
the mode of forming the imperfect tense, but when she came to the 
word see, she insisted that it should be seed in the imperfect ; and after 
this, upon going down to dinner, she asked if it was eat—eated, but 
being told it was ate, she seemed to try to express the idea that this 
transposition of letters was not only wrong, but ludicrous, for she 
laughed heartily. 

‘The eagerness with which she followed up these exercises was very 
delightful; and the pupil teasing the teacher for more words, is in 
pleasing contrast with the old method, where all the work was on one 
side, and where the coaxing, and scolding, and birchen appliances to 
boot, often failed to force an idea into the mind in the proper shape. 
But Laura is always ready for a lesson; and generally has prepared, 
beforehand, a number of questions to put to her teacher ; for instance, 
when she was learning past tenses, she came one morning with fourteen 
verbs, of which she knew the present form, to ask for the imperfect. 

The most recent exercises have been upon those words which require 
abstraction of ideas, and attention to one’s own mental operations, such 
as remember, forget, expect, hope, &c. : 

Greater difficulties have been experienced in these than in her 
former lessons; but they have been so far surmounted that she uses 
many words of this kind, with a correct perception of their meaning. 

The day after her first lesson on the words I remember, and I for- 
get, this memorandum was made of her second lesson on the same 
words. Question. “ What do you remember you did do last Sunday ?”’ 
Answer. “J remember not to go to meeting ;” meaning that she did 
not go to meeting. Question. ‘“ What do you remember you did do on 
Monday?” Answer. “ To walk in streets, on ‘snow,’”’ This was cor- 
rect. Question. “ What do you remember you did do in vacation ? ” 
Answer. “ What is ‘ vacation’ ?” This was a new word to her,—she 
having been accustomed to say, “ When is no school,’ or “ When 
girls go home.” "The word being explained, she said, “ I remember to 
go to Halifax ;”” meaning that she did go to Halifax, which was true. 
“What do you remember you did in vacation before ?” Answer. “ To 
play with Olive, Maria, and Lydia.” These were the girls who had 
been her companions. 

Wishing to make her use the word forget, I pushed the questions 
back to periods which she could not recall. I said, ““ What did you do 
when you was a little baby ?”” She replied, laughing, “J did cry ;” and 
made the sign of tears running down her cheeks. 

“What did you say?” [No answer.] “ Did you talk with fingers ? ” 
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“ No.” [Very decidedly.] ‘“ Did you talk with mouth?” [A pause.] 
“What did you say with mouth?” “TJ forget.” I then quickly let 
her know that this was the proper word, and of the same force as, 1 do 
not remember. ‘Thinking this to be a good opportunity of testing her 
recollection of her infancy, many questions were put to her, but all that 
could be learned satisfactorily was, that she could recollect lying on her 
back, and in her mother’s arms, and having medicines poured down 
her throat, — or, in her own words, ‘“ L remember mother to give me 
medicines,’ — making the signs of lying down, and of pouring liquids 
down the throat. 

It was not until after she had learned a few words of this kind, that 
it was possible to carry her mind backwards to her infancy ; and to the 
best of my judgment, she has no recollection of any earlier period than 
that of the long and painful illness in which she lost her senses. She 
scems to have no recollection of any words of prattle, which she may 
have learned in the short respite which she enjoyed from bodily suffering. 

Her idea of oral conversation, it seems to me, is that people make 
signs with the mouth and lips, as she does with her fingers. 

Thus far, her progress in the acquisition of language has been such 
as one would infer, a priori, from philosophical considerations ; and 
the successive steps have been nearly such as Monboddo supposed 
were taken by savages in the formation of their language. 

But it shows clearly how valuable language is, not only for the ex- 
pression of thought, but for aiding mental development, and exercising 
the higher intellectual faculties. 

When Laura first began to use words, she evidently had no idea of 
any other use, than to express the individual existence of things, as 
book, spoon, &c. The sense of touch had of course given her an 
idea of their existence, and of their individual characteristics ; but one 
would suppose that specific differences would have been suggested to 
her also; that is, that in feeling of many books, spoons, &c., she 
would have reflected that some were large, some small, some heavy, 
some light, &c., and been ready to use words expressive of the specific 
or generic character. But it would seem not to have been so, and her 
first use of the words great, small, heavy, &c., was to express merely 
individual peculiarities ; great book was to her the double name of a 
particular book ; heavy stone was one particular stone ; she did not 
consider these terms as expressive of substantive specific differences, or 
any differences of quality; the words great and heavy were not con- | 
sidered abstractly, as the name of a general quality ; but they were 
blended in her mind with the name of the objects in which they ex- 
isted. At least, such seemed to me to be the case, and it was not until 
some time after, that the habit of abstraction enabled her to apply 
words of generic signification in their proper way. 

This view is confirmed by the fact, that when she learned that per- 
sons had both individual and family names, she supposed that the same 
rule must apply to inanimate things, and asked earnestly what was the 
other name for chair, table, &c. 

Several of the instances which have been quoted, will show her dis- 
position to form her words by rule, and to admit of no exceptions. 
Having learned to form the plurals by adding s, the imperfect by add- 
ing ed, &c., she would apply this to every new noun or verb; conse- 
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quently, the difficulty hitherto has been greater, and her progress 
slower, than it will be ; for she has manened the most common words, 
and these seem to be the ones that have been most broken up by the 
rough, colloquial usage of unlettere ‘d_ people. 

The notice of her intellectual progress has thus far related to her 
acquisition of language, and this, to her, was the principal occupation ; 
other children learn language by mere imitation, and without effort ; 
she has to ask, by a slow me ‘thod, the name of every new thing; other 





‘ children use words which they do not understand ; but she wishes to 

know the force of every expression. — Her knowledge of language, how- 
4 ever, is no criterion of her knowledge of things ; nor “tt she been 
, taught mere words. She is like a child placed in a foreign country, 


where one or two persons only know her language, and she is con- 
stantly asking of them the names of the objects around her. 

The moral qualities of her nature have also developed themselves 
more clearly. She is remarkably correct in her deportment ; and few 
children of her age evince so much sense of propriety in regard to ap- 
pearance. Never, by any possibility, is she seen out of her room with 
her dress disordered ; and if by chance any spot of dirt on her person 
is pointed out to her, or any little rent in her dress, she discovers a 
sense of shame, and hastens to remove it. 

She is never discovered in an attitude or an action at which the 
most fastidious would revolt, but is remarkable for neatness, order, and 
propriety. 

There is one fact which is hard to explain in any way ; it is the dif- 
ference of her deportment to persons of ditlerent sex. This was ob- 
servable when she was only seven years old. She is very affectionate, 
and when with her friends of her own sex, she is constantly cling- 
ing to them, and often kissing and caressing them; and when she 
mects with strange ladies, she very soon becomes familiar, examines 
very freely their dress, and readily allows them to caress her. But 
with those of the other sex it is entirely different, and she repels every 
approach to familiarity. She is attached, indeed, to some, and is fond 
of being with them ; but she will not sit upon their knee, for instance, 
nor allow them to take her round the waist, nor submit to those innocent 
familiarities which it is common to take with children of her age. 

This circumstance will be variously explained by those who have 
formed theories on the subject ; and the inference from it, of a natural 
feeling of delicacy, will be opposed: by some with the fact of the want 
of delicacy in savages. It will be denied, too, by those who have arriv- 
ed at that extreme of refinement, which seems to approach the primitive 
4 state ; who choose that dress shall not be covering, even in promiscu- 
ous assemblies ; and who there shrink not from the dizzying dance, in 
which 
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“ Round all the confines of the yielded waist, 
The strangest hand may wander, undisplaced.” 

But against the evidence unfavorable to the existence of this natural 
delicacy, which is to be drawn from customs, whether of savage life, or 
of the haut-ton, may be placed that of this unsophisticated child of na- 
ture, valeat quantin. 

The fact is merely noticed for the consideration of others; its oppo- 
site should have been as unhesitatingly announced, had it existed. 
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She seems to have, also, a remarkable degree of conscientiousness, 
for one of her age; she respects the rights of others, and will insist 
upon her own. 

She is fond of acquiring property, and seems to have an idea of own- 
ership of things which she has long since laid aside, and no longer uses. 
She has never been known to take any thing belonging to another; and 
never but in one or two instances to tell a falsehood, and then only 
under strong temptation. Great care, indeed, has been taken, not to 
terrify her by punishment, or to make it so severe, as to tempt her to 
avoid it by duplicity, as children so often do. 

When she has done wrong, her teacher lets her know that she is 
grieved, and the tender nature of the child is shown by the ready tears 
of contrition, and the earnest assurances of amendment, with which she 
strives to comfort those whom she has pained. 

When she has done any thing wrong, and grieved her teacher, she 
does not strive to conceal it from her little companions, but communi- 
cates it to them, tells them “7 is wrong,” and says, ‘ Doctor cannot 
love wrong girl.” 

When she has any thing nice given to her, she is particularly desir- 
ous that-‘those who happen to be ill, or afflicte din any way, should share 
it with her, although they may not be those whom she particularly 
loves in other circumstances ; nay, even if it be one whom she dislikes ! 
She loves to be employed in attending the sick, and is most assiduous 
in her simple attentions, and tender and endearing in her demeanor, 

It has been remarked in former reports, that she can distinguish dif- 
ferent degrees of intellect in others, and that she soon regarded almost 
with contempt, a new comer, when, after a few days, she discovered 
her weakness of mind. This unamiable part of her character has been 
more strongly developed during the past year. 

She chooses for her friends and companions, those children who are 
intelligent, and can talk best with her; and she evidently rapes to be 
with those who are deficient in intellect,. unless, indeed, she can make 
them se,ve her purposes, which she is evidently inclined to do. She 
takes advantage of them, and makes them wait upon her, in a manner 
that she knows she could not exact of others ; and in various ways she 
shows her Saxon blood. 

She is fond of having other children noticed and caressed by the 
teachers, and those whom she respects; but this must not be carried 
too far, or she becomes jealous. ‘She wants to have her share, which, 
if not the lion’s, is the greater part ; and if she does not get it, she says, 

My mother will love me.” 

Her tendency to imitation is so strong, that it leads her to actions 
which must be entirely incomprehensible to her, and which can give 
her no other pleasure than the gratification of an internal faculty. She 
has been known to sit for a half an hour, holding a book be fore her 
sightless eyes, and moving her lips, as she has perceived seeing people 
do when reading. 

She one day pretended that her doll was sick, and went through all 
the motions of tending it, and giving it medicine ; she then put it care- 
fully to bed, and placed a bottle of hot water to its feet, laughing all 
the time most heartily. When I came home, she insisted upon my 
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going to see it, and feel its pulse ; and when I told her to put a blister 
to its back, she seemed to enjoy it amazingly, and almost screamed 
with delight. | 

Her social feelings and her affections are very strong; and when she 
is sitting at work, or at her studies, by the side of one of. her little 
friends, she will break off from her task, every few moments, to hug and 
kiss them, with an earnestness and warmth that is touching io behold. 

When left alone, she occupies and apparently amuses herself, and 
seems quite contented ; and so strong seems to be the natural tendency 
of thought to put on the garb of language, that she often soliloquizes in 
the finger language, slow and tedious as it is. © But it is only when 
alone, that she is quiet; for if she becomes sensible of the presence of 
any one near her, she is restless until she can sit close beside them, 
hold their hand, and converse with them by signs. 

She does not cry from vexation and disappointment, like other chil- 
dren, but only from grief. If she receives a blow by accident, or hurts 
herself, she laughs and jumps about, as if trying to drown the pain by 
muscular action. If the pain is severe, she does not go to her teachers 
or companions for sympathy, but on the contrary tries to get away by 
herself, and then seems to give vent to a feeling of spite, by throwing 
herself about violently, and roughly handling whatever she gets hold of. 

Twice only have tears been drawn from her by the severity of pain, 
and then she ran away, as if ashamed of crying for an accidental injury. 
But the fountain of her tears is by no means dricd up, as is seen when 
her companions are in pain, or her teacher is grieved. 

In her intellectual character, it is pleasing to observe an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, and a quick perception of the relations of things. 
In her moral character, it is beautiful to behold her continual gladness 
—her keen enjoyment of existence—her expansive love—her unhesi- 
tating confidence—her sympathy with suffering—her conscientiousness, 
truthfulness, and hopefulness. - 

No religious feeling, properly so called, has developed itself; nor is 
it yet time, perhaps, to look for it; but she has shown a disposition to 
respect those who have power and knowledge ; and to love those who 
have goodness; and when her perceptive faculties shall have taken 
cognizance of the operations of nature, and she shall be accustomed to 
trace effects to their causes, then may her veneration be turned to Him 
who is almighty, her respect to Him who is omniscient, and her love 
to Him who is all goodness and love ! 

Until then, I shall not deem it wise, by premature effort, to incur 
the risk of giving her ideas of God which would be alike unworthy of 
His character, and fatal to her peace. 

[ should fear that she might personify Him in a way too common 
with children, who clothe Him with unworthy, and sometimes grotesque 
attributes, which their subsequently developed reason condemns, but 
Strives in vain to correct. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
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